it was not unusual for her to say to me, if she saw me
anxious or distressed about her ill health: 'Cheer up,
darling, and don't worry; after all, you know, it isn't
cancer!*
Of course there was plenty to lead us astray. She had
never in her life been really robust and her methods of work-
ing would have told upon a giant of strength. The damaged
condition of her lungs was incontestible; she had for many
years suffered habitually from insomnia and while we were
at Merano in 1936 the affection of her eyelids began to dis-
tress her. She was well aware that it was inevitably progres-
sive and that when it should become quite intolerable only
a very delicate double operation under local anaesthetic
would, if successful, enable her to continue her work.
Added to all this both the Italian doctors attributed her
exhaustion and extreme pallor to oversmoking and they
were also dissatisfied with the condition of her heart So,
in May 1939, on their urgent advice, she took the cigarette
she was smoking from her mouth and never lit another for
neady four years. As she utterly refused the assistance of
sedatives this complete abrogation of an almost lifelong
habit was in itself a terrific strain upon her and on many
occasions I would find myself wondering whether the re-
medy was not worse than any risks involved. Moreover,
she was already apprehensive about her eyes and for her die
strain was greatly intensified by the fact that she had always
chain-smoked as she worked and by her fears that even
when she recovered her strength, and even if her eyes would
permit of her working, her work would be handicapped by
this enforced abstention ... she had certainly begun her
Pilgrimage of Grace.
But in spite of her heavy handicap she did quite a lot of
work at Lynton. She went on with the book about die
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